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STOP GRUMBLING. 
Gye my mother is always trying to get 


EV’RY DAY. 

Ev’ry day the golden sun 
Shines a little longer; 

Ey’ry day the baby buds 
Grow a little stronger. 


me to do something hard.” 
‘Does she not let you have time 
for play?” 

“Oh, yes, lots. But she says, ‘Work hard 
and do your best.’ I like easy things, 
and don’t like always to be doing my very 
best.” 

‘My boy, you haven’t a friend in the world 
like your mother. Your best to-day will al- 
ways be your better to-morrow. When you are 
grown up, plenty of people will want your 
work because it is ahead of all others’ work. 
Thank your mother every day and stop 
grumbling.” 


Ev'ry day the melting snow 
Widens brook and river; 
Ev'ry day the sleeping seeds 
Feel the new life quiver. 
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Ev’ry day, yes, ev’ry day, i 
Though the winter lingers, 
He can feel upon his arm 
Springtime’s dainty fingers. 
Primary Education, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOROTHY DOT’S QUEER COMPANIONS, 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH, 


lonely, I s’pose,” said wee Dorothy 
Dot, as she started across the meadow- 
path which led to the wood. Her pretty face 
was very sad, and she felt that maybe she 
would cry. She did so want her Annie Belle 
to come and play with her! But Annie Belle 
had gone away to stay the whole long after- 
noon. 
The daisies and buttercups nodded as Doro- 
thy passed, and seemed to be saying : 


4 hee just nothing to do but be 
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“Stop, Dorothy Dot, we will play with you.” 

But Dorothy did not heed. At last she 
reached a spreading’ elm-tree, where so often 
Annie Belle and she had played at keeping 
house. Down on the mossy bank she sat ; and, 
leaning her head against the shaggy old trunk, 
she looked out over the meadow, watching the 
butterflies floating lazily in the sunshine and 
wishing so hard for Annie Belle. The sweet 
blue eyes were growing drowsy, and the hum- 
ming of the insects and the rustling of the 
leaves were blending in a dreamy lullaby. 
Dorothy thought that she heard a voice ; but 
no one was near, no one but a gay squirrel 
who sat in the pathway, his bushy tail held 
high. He was gazing at Dorothy Dot with 
one beady black eye. 

‘“‘Did you speak ?”’ asked Dot, wondering if 
it were possible. But, to her surprise, Mr. 
Squirrel nodded his head, and said in a shrill, 
squeaky voice, ‘‘ I did that, Miss Huckle- 
berry !”’ 

‘‘But my name is not Miss Huckleberry,” 
said Dorothy Dot. 

‘‘Well, never mind: it’s all the same you 
see. Do you like nuts?” ~ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Dot, ‘‘ever so much,”’ 

“AHumph! So do I! You don’t happen to 
have any, do you now ?”’ . 

‘‘N-o-o, Mr. Squirrel, I don’t happen to have 
any,’’ said Dorothy Dot as she felt carefully 
down to the very bottom of her deep apron- 
pocket. 

“Cracky!’’? exclaimed’ Mr. Squirrel, as he 
looked up among the branches. ‘‘ Nuts don’t 
grow on elm-trees! Good-bye, Miss Huckle 
berry: I must hunt me up a hickory.” 

“Oh dear, must you go?” asked Dorothy 
Dot. But Mr. Squirrel had darted away 
toward the wood like a flash. 

‘‘ Well, well! I am so sorry he has gone! 
He was ’most as good company as Annie Belle,”’ 
said Dot aloud to herself. 

‘‘Who was?’ asked a thin, buzzing voice 
near by. And there, ona tall clover blossom 
which grew at her side, Dorothy Dot beheld a 
great bumble bee, the very biggest bee that 
Dorothy had ever seen. But Mr. Bumble Bee 
did not wait for Dorothy to reply. He turned 
a comical somersault on the clover blossom, 
stood up on his hind feet, and continued to 
buzz: : 

‘‘ Have you heard the news ?”’ he asked, 

‘* No: tell me,’’ said Dorothy Dot, all inter- 
est. 

‘‘ Well, there is to be a honey festival to- 
night, and we bees are all going,’’ announced 
Mr. Bumble Bee. 

‘* How nice!’’ said Dot. 

‘‘ And I am to be toast-master, though we 
aren’t going to have toast, of course,’’ he con- 
tinued, 

‘“‘Of course not at a honey festival,” said 
Dot. 

“Did you ever go to a honey festival?” 
asked Mr. Bee. 

‘‘No,’”’? Dot replied. 
strawberry one.”’ 

“It’s quite the same thing, or most, 
listen while I speak my toast.’? 

“T—I thought one ate ‘toast!’’ said Dot, 
somewhat bewildered. 

‘*So one does,”’ said Mr. Bumble Bee. 
eats toast and one speaks toast.”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Dot, not understanding in the 
least what he meant. ‘‘ Please do speak your 
toast.”’ 

‘Very well, listen! I made it up myself,”’ 

Whereupon Mr, Bumble Bee made a low 
bow and began to buzz: 


“But I have been to a 


Now 


‘* One 
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“‘Oh, we are jolly Rovers. 
All day among the clovers 
We teeter, tauter, tumble; 
We sing and buzz and bumble; 
But, though we’re jolly Rovers, 
We’re busy in the clovers; 
For honey-bags we’re boring, 
Our winter food we’re storing ; 
But still, among the clovers, 
We bees are jolly Rovers; 
We teeter, tauter, tumble, 
We buzz all day and bumble.” 

Again he made a comical bow. 

‘‘ Beautiful!’ cried Dorothy Dot, as she 
laughed and clapped her hands. 

‘‘ Now, I must be going. I have to brush the 
pollen off my coat and get ready for the festi- 
Good-bye, pretty miss.”’ 

Spreading his wings, away flew Mr. Bum- 
ble Bee. ; 

‘“*T am so sorry he had to go. 
very funny,”’ said Dot aloud. 

‘‘Who was very funny, Dorothy Dot? I 
don’t see any one at all.” 

Dot opened her eyes wide and blinked at the 
sunlight. Then she seemed to realized that 
some one was shaking her. 

‘‘O, Annie Belle!’’ she cried joyfully, ‘‘ did 
you hear that funny toast?” 

‘“‘Dorothy Dot,’ said Annie Belle, ‘‘you 
were sound asleep, I do believe!” 

‘‘Oh, dear, was 1?” inquired Dot, rubbing 
her eyes, which did feel as if they were full of 
dust. ‘‘I don’t care! I’m just glad; for I was 
so, so lonely with you gone away, Annie Belle, 
and Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Bumble Bee were 
very good company!” 

‘‘T was lonely for you, too,’’ said Annie 
Belle, kissing her little friend. ‘‘Jump up, 
Dorothy Dot, and. let’s run. Auntie May has 
been making ice-cream, and I came to find 
you.” 

A squeal of delight was Dorothy Dot's only 
reply, and in another moment two little 
maidens were flying across the meadow-path, 
and Dorothy Dot had quite forgotten her 
loneliness. 


He was really 


THE ETHEREAL RUSKIN. — 


How should he care what men may say, 
Who see no heaven day by day, 
And dream not of his hidden way ? 


For though betwixt dull earth and him 
Such clouds and mists deceptive swim, 
That to his eyes life’s ways look dim, 


Yet, when on high he lifts his gaze 
He sees the stars’ untroubled ways, 
And the divine of endless days. 
The Spectator... 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MAY-PARTY IN MOTHER GOOSE 
LAND. 


BY LAURA F, ARMITAGE, 


OTHER HUBBARD and her dog were 

V passing by the shoe house when they 
‘* Mother 
Old Woman who 


heard some one calling 
Hubbard!’ It was the 
Lived in a Shoe. 

‘¢Come in,’ she said. ‘‘I want to tell you 
that my children are going to have a party.”’ 

‘‘A party?” said Mother Hubbard. ‘‘ Why, 
where. can you find room for company in your 
house which is already so crowded with your 
big family ?” 

‘‘Oh, I shall have it out of doors,’’ said the 
old woman. ‘‘It is to bea May party. They 
are good children most of the time, and I want 
them to have a good time. They have had to 
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eat broth without bread many times, but I 
mean to give them a good treat for once. And 
I stopped you to ask if you would not come to 
the party and bring your wonderful dog. His 
many tricks would entertain the children so 
much.”’ 

‘““Certainly,”’ said Mother Hubbard. 
shall come and do his prettiest.”’ : 

The shoe woman and her children were very 
busy the next few days getting ready for the 
party. The mother called to the ‘‘old woman 
who goes up in a basket to sweep the cobwebs 
from the sky,’’ to be sure to have the sky 
swept very clean for May Day with every 
cloud swept out of sight. ‘But pray be care- 
ful,’ she said, ‘‘that no spiders drop on our 
party grounds, for that timid little Miss Muffet_ 
is so frightened when she sees one.”’ 

The old woman promised to do her best,.and 
started off in her basket with her brooms; and 
a brighter day than May Day was never seen. 

The children came, looking their prettiest in 
their best clothes. To be sure, Jack’s and 
Jill's clothes were quite wet from their having 
spilled a pail of water on them; but the sun. 
soon dried them, 

Little Boy Blue looked very sweet in his 
new blue suit. He was rubbing his eyes and 
looking very sleepy when he came, for he had 
been sleeping under the hay-stack all the 
morning; but, when the fun began, he soon got 
wide awake. : 

Little Bo-Peep brought her pet lamb with 
her, and the children were delighted with it. 
Polly Flenders and Little Betty Blue looked 
charming in their pretty dresses and new 
shoes. Then there were Tom Tucker, Jack 
Horner, Tom Tittlemouse, kind John Stout, 
Curly Locks, and many other Goose children. 
Humpty Dumpty came last, limping slowly 
along. He had had a great fall from a wall, 
and was too lame to take part in the games; 
but he enjoyed looking on. 

They had a maypole out in the field, and 
danced about it in a merry ring. Old King 
Cole, who lived next door, came with his 
pipers three, and made music for them. They 
had many games, in which no one was more 
lively than Nimble Dick. 

Then Tom, the Piper’s Son, played ‘‘ Over 
the Hills and Far Away ’’ on his pipe, and Tom 
Tucker sang for them. Mother Hubbard's 
dog then went through with all his tricks; and 
how the children did laugh and clap their 
hands! 

Then a blast from Boy Blue’s horn called 
them all tosupper. Such a feast of good things! 
There was pink ice-cream and cakes and pies. 
How Simple Simon’s eyes shone when he saw 
the pies, and Jack Horner’s, too! There were 
nuts, candy, and delicious tarts which the 
Queen of Hearts had made and sent over. 

At sunset they all went home, after telling 
the Shoe children that it was the loveliest 
party they had ever seen. And at dusk the 
tired but happy Shoe children went quietly to 
bed, and none of them had to be ‘spanked 


“He 


- soundly.”’ 


We never know a greater character till something 
congenial to it has grown up within ourselves, 
CHANNING, 


OPPORTUNITY will some day ring your bell : 
: Be ready. 
She will not inquire if you are ill or well ; 
She will not stand waiting there 
While you hasten to prepare ; 
She must hurry to where anxious others dwell. 
Be ready. Driftwood, 


~~ 


Every Other Sunday. 
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Twill tell you where there ts power: where the 
dew lies on the hilis, and the rain has moistened 
the roots of the various plants; where the sun- 
shine pours steadily ; where the brook runs bab- 
bling along, there is a beneficent power. 

CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AT THE MOJAVE INDIAN CAMP. 


BY AD H, GIBSON, 


ATTIE CURTIS was eleven years old 
when she lived with her parents on 
the Mojave Desert. Her father had 

a mine among the desert hills, and employed a 
few Mojave Indians to help him. Among these 
was an Indian named Mardo. 

Mardo was very intelligent, and in most 
ways superior to the rest of the Indians. His 
wife was dead, and had left him one child, 


_ Lenita, a little girl about Mattie’s age. 


Lenita missed her mother so much, and her 
large dark eyes were so full of sorrow, that 
Mardo, with Mr. Curtis’ permission, often 
brought the lonely child with him to the mine, 

Mattie, too, was lonely, not having any play- 
mates of herownage. So it did not take her 
long to make friends with the shy little Mo- 
jave girl, for whom she felt very sorry. 

Mattie was very warm-hearted, and all her 
playthings were equally shared with Lenita. 
Mattie had a play-house in the sand under a 
palm-tree; and here she entertained her little 
Mojave, jtaught her how to sweep and wash 
the doll’s tea-things, and sew, and even taught 
her the English names of common objects. 
Lenita was very bright, and learned very 


‘readily from her young teacher, Mattie ex- 


changed an American doll with blue eyes and 
sunny hair for an Indian one which Lenita 
brought from the Mojave camp. 

‘‘Hrminie shall teach the Mojave dolls,’’ said 
Mattie, as she placed her doll in Lenita’s 
hands. ‘‘She shall be a missionary to the 
dolls of your camp, Lenita. And your doll, 
Brova, shall be carefully taught how to do 
things, and, maybe, be given lessons on the 
piano, if she is good.” 

And, although Lenita did not understand all 
that Mattie said, her eyes shone with an in- 
creased joy; and she hugged Erminie very 
tightly in her chubby brown arms. 

Mrs. Curtis took an interest in the little Mo- 
jave maid,— combed and braided her long black 
hair, and dressed her in some of Mattie’s 
clothes. Mardo beheld the improvements 
made in his little girl with great satisfaction, 
and could not find words with which to ex- 
press his gratitude. 

No one was gladder than Mattie to see the 
clouds lift from Lenita’s face, and to hear her 
happy laugh ring out under the palm-tree. 

One day Mattie was permitted to accompany 
Mardo and Lenita on a short visit to the Mo- 
jave camp, only a mile and a half distant from 
the mine. 

Mattie had always stood somewhat in awe of 
the Mojave camp, until she became acquainted 
with Lenita. While the little Indian girl’s life 
was very different from her own, she had dis- 
covered that Lenita’s capacity for sorrow and 
joy, her emotions, were similar to white peo- 
ple’s; and she felt a tender friendship for her 
dusky playmate, 

Lenita was now the entertainer. Mardo’s 
tent had been carefully put to rights, and 
everything was as neat and clean as possible 
in honor of Mattie’s visit. She hada seat on 
an Indian blanket; and for a lunch Lenita 
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served tortillas, grapes, and coffee made in 
imitation of Mrs. Curtis’ way. 

The little girls chatted and laughed in per- 
fect enjoyment of the event. Erminie and 
Brova were present, and behaved in that ex- 
emplary manner characteristic of all well-bred 
dolls. Mattie noted with satisfaction that 
Erminie had not lost any of her pretty ways of 
civilization during her residence in the Mo- 
jave camp. Lenita’s eyes wandered toward 
Brova several times, and she was glad to admit 
that the child was losing certain half-barbaric 
traits, and was making progress in the white 
doll’s ways. 

After lunch Mattie was conducted about the 
camp by her friend. Each carried her doll 
and looked very wise as they surveyed the 
place. 

Mattie’s shyness wore off as she met the 
eyes of the Indians fixed upon her in friendli- 
ness, Some of them knew a few words of her 
own language, and addressed her pleasantly 
as she passed along by their tents or huts. 

Some of the Indian women were preparing 
dinner over two large stones which served as 
stove. Others were sitting on the ground 
making bows, arrows, and clay dolls to sell to 
tourists at the railroad stations. This work 
was very interesting to Mattie, and they spent 
some time watching a squaw with skilful 
fingers give shape to a clay doll’s face or at- 
tach an arm or leg. 

When back in Mardo’s tent, Lenita brought 
a clay cup filled with different colored beads, 
and taught her guest how to make a necklace 
of them. The bead necklace finished, and put 
round Mattie’s neck as a gift by which to re- 
member the day at the Mojave camp, Lenita 
ran for a basin of moist clay; and they were 
soon busy making a funny-looking little Indian 
doll. 

When it was ready to be placed in the sun 
to dry, Mattie went home. Ina few days Mrs. 
Curtis came back with her to see Lenita give 
her the second lesson in clay doll-making. 
Mattie found Erminie in Mardo’s tent in the 
dignified attitude of imparting instruction to 
the little clay Mojave which she had helped 
make on her first visit. She was very happy 
to see Erminie successfully launched as a mis- 
sionary to the clay dolls of the Mojave camp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A FISHING TRIP INDOORS, 
BY LUCY A. WEBSTER. 


« ON’T you wish we could go fishing ?”’ 
said little Mary, one bright April 
morning. 

“Yes, but to-day is school-day,”’ replied Bob. 
‘* And, besides, mother wouldn’t risk a kid like 
you on the banks of a creek.”’ 

Whereat little May’s face fell before the wis- 
dom of the big brother of the family. 

“OQ Bob!’ reproachfully exclaimed Sister 
Alice, who sat over by the window with her 
morning’s lessons. And then, seeing little 
May’s crestfallen air as the small sister quietly 
returned to her dolls, Alice laid aside her 
book and went to mother. 

‘‘ Mother,”’ said she, ‘‘ as to-morrow is a holi- 
day, won’t you take us all fishing down on the 
creek?” 

‘‘ But, dear,’’ said mother, ‘‘ three hens with 
their chicks are to be taken off their nests to- 
morrow, and I don’t see how I can get off.” 

‘‘Oh, I will get Uncle Nathan to do that. I 
know he will be willing, as he is to be at the 
house,’’ said Alice. 

‘* Well,’ replied mother in a doubtful tone. 


The young ones of the family who did not 
go to school were soon deep in the mysteries 
of making bended pins into fishing-hooks, and 
spool-thread into lines. At nine o’clock all re- 
tired for the night,— the elders with a feeling 
of relief that the hamper was packed and 
everything in readiness for an early start on 
the morrow, and the little ones to dream of 
catching trout and bream with their bended 
pins. ‘ 

At three o’clock a gentle tap, tap, caused 
Bob to turn uneasily in his sleep. Then an- 
other tap, tap, on the roof, and then a sudden 
downpour caused him to sit upright in bed. 

‘‘ Well, there’s never any telling about these 
April rains.’”? And with that he turned over 
and went back to sleep. 

Of course little May cried, and all the rest 
of the party felt disappointed when they awoke 
and found it raining. 

Breakfast was a cloudy meal; for even 
mother had caught the holiday spirit, and 
joined in the disappointment of the children. 
And then, besides, mother knew it was some- 
thing of a problem to get through a rainy day 
with a half-dozen disappointed children, 

But practical Alice came to the rescue. 

After breakfast Sister Alice was nowhere to 
be found. Suddenly she burst into the nur- 
sery with ‘‘Hurrah for the fishing-trip! Get 
your hats and caps and hooks and lines, and 
let’s all go fishing.”’ Then such a scampering 
here and there for hats, caps, overshoes, um- 
brellas, wraps, and so forth, as there was. 

Little May looked out the window doubt- 
fully at the falling rain, but all had faith in 
Sister Alice. 

Out the back way they all tramped; but, 
when the wash-house was reached, Alice 
opened the door and invited them in, 

‘‘ We are all going to fish in this big tub of 
water,’’ she explained, looking over to where 
a dozen or so bits of paper were floating on 
top of a tub full of water. . 

‘Those pieces of paper floating on top are 
minnows, and we must fish for them with 
bended pins. Now down in the bottom of the 
tub are trout and bream. Some nice potatoes 
are the trout, and some flat onions are the 
bream. You must fish for those with the fish- 
hooks, 

““To the two who catch the most trout mother 
will give some molasses to make candy. The 
two who catch the most bream may make the 
candy on the wash-house heater. Mother says 
at twelve the rest of you may take the hamper 
and spread your dinner on the wash-house 
floor.” 

As for the rest of that tishing-trip, words 
fail me in trying to tell of little May’s enthu- 
siasm in drawing up monstrous trout and 
baby’s glee in catching minnows. 

And, as for the picnic-dinner and the candy- 
pull, I will leave that to the imaginations of 
my young readers. 


A FOUR-LEGGED GENIUS. 


of frequently jumping over the gate of 

a common picket-fence. One day he 
appeared with a long bone in his mouth. He 
made several attempts to leap over the gate, 
but failed every time. He stopped a moment, 
and was evidently debating another plan. He 
placed the bone beside the gate, jumped easily 
over it, and then put his paw under the gate 
and pulled the bone through. He then wagged 
his tail complacently. 


\ RHODE ISLAND dog was in the habit 
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OPEN THE DOOR. 


OpEN the door, let in the sun ; 
He hath a smile for every one ; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems : 
Open the door ! 


Open the door of the soul ; let in 
Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin ; 
They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of 
the vine : 

Open the door ! 
Open the door of the heart ; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware : 

Open the door ! 

British Weekly. 
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BASKET, 


HELEN M, RICHARDSON, 


UG UT I haven’t anything to put into a 
May basket, and I don’t know how 
to make one, either, Aunt Jennie.” 

Dorothy threw herself on the grass beside the 

brook, while her aunt wandered slowly up the 

stream, 

‘*Some of the girls are using candy boxes,”’ 
mused Dorothy. But, if I can’t have a basket, 
I don’t want anything, besides ”»— 

‘‘T have found something for your May bas- 
ket, Dorothy,” called Aunt Jennie. 

Dorothy hastened to her side, and saw her 
bending over a bunch of weeds in the middle 
of the stream. 

‘‘ Where is it, Aunt Jennie?’’ asked Doro- 
thy, looking eagerly around her. 

‘Right here.”’ 

‘*Not that green stuff ?”’ 

‘““Yes. This ‘green stuff,’ as you call it, will 
be as dainty an offering as you can find.” 

‘““O Aunt Jennie, weeds! What would she 
think ?”’ 

‘Taste of it, dear: it will not harm you.” 

‘“Why, it tastes just like radishes. What is 
it?’ asked Dorothy, reaching for another 
piece. 

“Tt is water-cress,’’? replied her aunt. ‘It 
makes anice salad. Fill your basket with this, 
and I am sure that your teacher will like it as 
wellas anything you could give her.”’ 

They gathered a quantity of the water-cress, 
for Dorothy thought she would like to sur- 
prise her mother with a salad made of it. 

When she got home, Dorothy’s next trouble 
loomed in view: she had found something 
with which to fill a May basket before she had 
got abasket. Aunt Jennie helped her out of 
this difficulty, also, by suggesting a square 
basket which she had seen out in the shed. 

‘Oh, yes, the one papa brought the white 
grapes home in. Just the thing,’ cried Doro- 
thy, running to fetch it. Lined and covered 
with yellow crépe paper, and with the shining 
green leaves of the water cress heaped inside, 
the basket presented a very attractive appear- 
ance. 

‘“What if Miss Acton should haye another 
just like it!’ said Dorothy, as Aunt Jennie 
twined some of the green sprays over the 
handle of the basket. 

“I do not think she would complain if she 
should have several May baskets as pretty as 
this one,” replied her aunt, holding it at arm’s 
length. — 

That night, just as the clock was striking 


eerie Wesson 
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SPINNING MAIDEN — W. GROSSMAN, 


eight, six girls tiptoed softly up the walk lead- 
ing to Miss Acton’s, each carrying a pretty 
basket. Jessie Burbank’s was a dainty affair 
made out of a_work basket covered thickly 
with fresh green moss and filled with violets. 
Mollie Wiggin had used the crown of an old 
straw hat which she had found up in the attic, 
and had covered and lined with trailing 
branches of mountain cranberry. It contained 
saxifrage thickly sprinkled with sprays of par- 
tridge berries, while several of the girls had 
made use of candy boxes in which to bestow 
their floral offerings. 

‘“Where shall we put them? We can’t all 
hang our baskets on the door-knob,” whis- 
pered Dorothy, as they were going up the 
steps. 

It finally was decided to arrange them in a 
row on the top step, ring the bell, and then 
run and hide. But just as the last basket 
had been set in place, and Mollie Wiggin was 
sounding a loud ding-a-ling-ling upon the 
door-bell, from round the corner where the 
girls had planned to hide rushed a fierce-look- 
ing dog growling and barking savagely. In- 
stead of running, the little May-basket hangers 
all stood huddled together in a frightened 
group upon the doorstep, while Beppo, still 
barking furiously, stood guard at the gate. 

As soon as the door was opened, the girls 


seized their baskets and rushed into the house, 
just as if they were giving Miss Acton a dona- 
tion party, Dorothy declared afterward, when 
telling about it. 

After the girls had been made to understand 
that this was only Beppo’s way of welcoming 
them, they presented their May offerings. 
Miss Acton had a pleasant word to say to 
each. When she took Dorothy’s ‘ water- 
cress,’ she exclaimed, bending over the bas- 
ket, ‘‘ How it reminds me of home !”’ 

Dorothy thought there were tears in her eyes 
when she lifted her face. 

They played games and sang songs; and 
then, because it was May day, Miss Acton said 
there must be a May queen. Violets from 
Jessie’s basket with sprays of green from Mol- 
lie’s make a charming wreath. They drew 
lots for the honor, and it fell to Dorothy to be 
crowned. 

When the little May queen stood upon the 
doorstep, surrounded by her attendants, and 
all were waiting to be escorted home by the 
now docile and friendly Beppo, Miss Acton 
again assured Dorothy that her water-cress 
had been a great treat. She said she had not 
seen or tasted any since she was a little girl. 

‘“So you see that the ‘weeds’ were appre- 
ciated after all,’’ Aunt Jennie remarked, when 
Dorothy told her about it, 
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b. THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. 


Tun robins are singing, 
\ Green grasses are springing, 
— The bluebird’s sweet song you may hear ; 
The south wind is blowing, 
No more we'll have snowing, 
Because "tis the spring of the year. 


The brooklets are flowing, 
The daffodils blowing, 
The skies are now blue and clear ; 
The birds are all nesting, 
The earth has done resting, 
Because ’tis the spring of the year. 


A@neEs GODFREY GAY, in Kindergarten, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


- A BIRD'S DAY. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. = 


Part I, 

BIRD'S day begins early. At“half-past 
three, in the first shadowy gray, you 
may hear tremulous, indistinguishable 

quayerings and pipings from small birds that 
nest on the ground, and half-afraid, wistful 
notes from the edge of the forest or -the 
stream. Soon a familiar bird-voice rises 
clearly above these. ‘ 

The cheerful call of the robin, the pewee’s 
plaintive name-call, the cardinal’s mellow 
whistle, the rich and varied sounds of the 
flexible voices of mocking-birds and cat-birds, 
the high, silvery tones of the wood thrush, 
are all heard in turn. Now the quails whistle 
to one another among the dewy grasses, and 

| again the field ripples with the rejoicing of 
the blue indigo buntings. Yet each minstrel 
has a distinct part between the outbursts of 

~ the chorus when the glorification swells high- 
est,—_‘‘ All ye of joyful heart, praise ye the 
Lord of light ; yea, praise and glorify Him for- 
ever!” 

Orioles and starlings are generally among 
the later singers of the day. The Carolina 
wren and Maryland yellow-throat both have a 
pretty way, when in full song, of going around 
the yard singing, as if they were weaving a 
circle of melody, a fairy ring of song! They 
are always fond of running along a fence that 
is hidden in thick shrubbery. 

As soon as the brood of the Carolina wren 
are out of the nest, you may hear their insist- 
ent and rather petulant baby voices as they 
follow her in the daily circuit, and her pretty 
piping calls peculiar to this season. 

Nothing prettier can well be imagined than 
the bird’s bath, the next thing of importance. 

‘ They choose pools, clear as crystal, overshad- 


owed by green boughs, ora netted stream be- 


side a strip of white sand. It is not only in 
the morning they bathe. The redstarts con- 

- tinually flutter down to drink and dip in the 
cool water; and I have seen them show a 
pretty impatience when an orchard oriole was 
bathing herself at her leisure in the pool they 
had chosen. 

Bluebirds and tanagers come out quite dark 
and unrecognizable until their dripping 
feathers are preened and oiled again into fresh 
color. The field sparrows like to go entirely 
under the water, and then lie with wings out- 
spread on the warm sand to dry. 

The larger birds would sit down to let the 
water flow over their backs; and nothing 
could have been more charming than the way 
in which the robin would quickly dip, first his 

. tail, then his wings, into the water, and send 
it flying in showers of sparkling drops all over 
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himself. During the migrations, a little bush 
that overhung a stream was continually full of 
the warblers, the Parula, perhaps the most 
fascinating of all, ever ready to drink and to 
bathe, with delightful little fluttering move- 
ments full of pleasure! Often they watched 
us all during the bath. Yet as long as we 
kept quiet, they did not seem to object to us. 

The two cardinals’ nests I have found, show 
a great love for water. One was in a pretty 
tangle of grape-leaves and willows by the side 
of a creek: the other was exactly in the centre 
of a flowery bridge made by some laurel 
branches meeting just over a clear, but not 
deep, pcol in some beech woods, The birds 
were in the midst of blossoming things, and 
the thick undergrowth afforded an excellent 
place for the young ones when they came out. 

Very near by a scarlet tanager, his flame- 
like plumage showing exquisitely against the 
glossy laurels, seemed to be watching his nest 
on a horizontal branch that stretched above 
the same stream. Most birds, I think, prefer 
building near water. 

A bird’s breakfast is also a prolonged pleas- 
ure. His menu is tribal; for, if you examine 
the key of bird orders and families, you find 
them arranged by their- beaks, which vary ac- 
cording to their different kinds of food,— ber- 
ries, grain, or insects, larve, etc. Sometimes 
the babies need a preparation of their food to 
adapt it to their softer organs. 

I have seen an orchard oriole take a rather 
hard tit-bit, and carefully bruise it with his 
bill against the branch on which he sat, until 
it was soft enough for the nestling. 

It is comical to see an insect-eater perform 
apparently a pas seul—the other performer, 
the insect, being out of sight—jin the air for 
his breakfast. Such bounds! Such darts 
here and there! All with the utmost earnest- 
ness, and yet with no visible object or pur- 
pose. The fly-catchers’ habit of circling back 
to their perch after every chase makes their 
pursuit more graceful. 


It is rather pretty to see the more dainty 
fruit-eaters, the catbird or chat, for instance, 
peering with bright black eyes out of a black- 
berry thicket, as it bolts down eagerly the 
shining berries. 

But the great work of life is not self-preser- 
vation for the bird, but the preservation of the 
race; or, in other words, the bringing forth and 
rearing of the brood. 

To be continued. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WINNERS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
Lire’s winners daily reach their goals, 
Like runners in the races, 
The triumph of their earnest souls 
Clear shining in their faces. 


Let us of slower step who hear 
Their songs and happy laughter 

Fail not an answering song and cheer, 
And send kind greetings after. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BLIND KATIE. 
BY LIDA GC. TULLOCH. 


ILDRED and Edith Morgan were twins; 
but, although they were alike in face, 
dress, and love for one another, they 

were very different little girls in character. 

Eyery one knew that Edith was as sweet 
and sunny as a May day sky, so generous that 
she never owned a plaything, so thoughtful 
that she did not need to be told the same 
thing twice. 

But, although Mildred’s dimples and ca- 
resses always made her the pet of visitors, still 
I am sorry to say that she was apt to be sel- 
fish and domineering, especially over those 
whom she thought she could manage. 

Her mother pleaded and punished by turns, 
and each conflict was closed by tears of con- 
trition from Mildred, followed by kisses and 
chocolates from mamma, 
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‘She will have to learn by experience, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Morgan would sigh. ‘‘ My preaching does not 
seem to teach:” 

Now Mrs. Dennis, who came every week to 
help in the laundry, had a little girl just the 
the age of the twins. Her name was Katie. 
Upon her right eye was a cataract, and she 
saw dimly, as through a veil, the sky, the 
green of the trees, her mother’s face. 

Gradually the other eye was becoming af- 
fected, so that soon Katie would be blind to 
this world’s glory. 

She was a quiet child and a brave one, doing 
all she could to help her mother, and trying 
patiently to bear the trial of not being able to 
go to school like the other girls. 

Through all the week Katie looked forward 
to Monday; for on that day she was allowed to 
go to the Morgan’s with her mother, where 
she would see Edith, her ‘‘Sweet Saint,’’ as 
she called the child, 

‘“‘Tt’s awful to think of being a blind burden 
to you,’’ Katie said to her mother, ‘‘and it’s 
awful to think that soon I'll not be able to see 
my saint, the prettiest sight in the world! 
But I can always hear her sweet voice, and 
that is a comfort.” 

Every Monday Edith went down into the 
laundry to wash her doll’s clothes, after which 
she would get her books, read the stories to 
Katie, describe the pictures, and recite favorite 
verses from Riley and the ‘‘ Child’s Garden.”’ 

Occasionally Mrs. Morgan would allow Katie 
to share the children’s simple luncheon — the 
child was as sweet and clean as possible,— and 
that was a visit to Paradise indeed. 

But Mildred never liked. to have Katie 
noticed in this way. She was a beauty-loving 
child, and the sight of Katie’s disfigured eyes 
gave her a horror that grew into a dislike for 
tle poor girl herself. She was jealous, too, 
because Edith was willing to sacrifice their 
playtime to read to an outsider, 

‘“‘T won’t stay the next time Katie comes to 
lunch,” Mildred declared one day. ‘I hate 
her! She isn’t as nice as we are, anyway, and 
yet you all pay so much attention to her. 
There’s mamma, ‘she won’t take us to New 
York, but she’s going to take Katie there to 
the eye place. You like her better’n you do 
me, and I hate her, so there!”’ 

It was only a few days after this outburst 
that the sisters were riding merrily over the 
the. country road in their pony cart, when they 
saw Katie trudging along in front of them. 
She was dragging a little wagon laden with 
freshly ironed clothes. 

‘““Q Mildred,” cried Edith, ‘‘let’s take 
Katie in with us! There’s room, and she’s 
got to carry those clothes all the way to Mill- 
boro, Get in, Katie, and ride! We’ll pull the 
wagon behind!” 

Katie joyfully lifted her dim eyes at the 
sound of the beloved voice; but her face 
clouded as she heard Mildred say scornfully, 
‘‘ All right, Edith, if you’d rather have a wash- 
woman’s child in our nice cart, why, I'll get 
out and walk.” 

‘tT thank you, Miss Edith,” said Katie, ‘‘ but 
I won’t ride to-day.” And, swallowing a big, 
hard lump in her throat, she hurried down 
the road and hid in a clump of alders, where 
safe from sight, she cried and cried until her 
poor sick eyes smarted from pain. 

It was therefore after her usual hour when 
she started to return from Millboro. The 
wagon was empty; but her heart was heavy 
with ‘the burden of insult, and she walked 
slowly. k 

The frogs were piping along the creek, and 


a multitude of tiny voices were singing vesper 
songs. The wooded glens were mysterious 
with shadow, and darkness was stretching 
over the road. 

‘I’m glad I can see ’most as well in the 
dark as in the light,’’ murmured Katie. 

As she was crossing the bridge over the 


‘ creek, her sensitive ear caught a human sound. 


She looked over the side of the bridge. There 
was a little light figure lying on the rocky 
bank. She crawled down to it, her heart 
beating fast with loving fright as she recog- 
nized a familiar pink frock. 

‘“‘Tt’s Miss Edith!’’ she saidto herself. ‘‘I 
bet that hateful Miss Mildred’s done some- 
thing to her!” 

On reaching the child she gently tried to 
raise her; but the latter shrank back frightened, 
and sobbed harder. 

Katie bent nearer to brush the fair hair from 
the hidden face, and started in astonishment. 
It was not Edith, but Mildred, who crouched 
there in the dust, soiled and weeping. 

‘‘Q Katie, is it you?” she said with relief 
on discovery a familiar face. ‘‘I thought it 
wasa robber. O my ankle, my ankle! I fell 
on the rocks and hurt it.” 

Katie stood looking at the prostrate figure 


with her peering eyes, a fierce desire for re-- 


venge possessing her. 

“She said this morning’she wouldn’t ride 
with a washwoman’s daughter, and there 
isn’t any reason why I should help her,” was 
the thought she could not erase from her 
mind. 

‘“‘T]l never see Edith any more!’’ moaned 
Mildred. ‘‘I was mad, and wouldn’t speak, 
and ran away. Oh, how my ankle hurts! I 
shall die!” 

‘You ain’t a-going to die,”’ said Katie, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ You’ve just bruised your foot a bit.” 

Then she said to herself, ‘‘I don’t suppose 
Miss Edith would like me to leave her here. 
I shall have to help her.’’ 

She took the child by the arm and helped 
her to her feet. ‘‘ Come on with me,”’ she said 
eurtly. ‘I'll go home with.you.”’ 

But, as soon as Mildred tried to stand, she 
screamed and fellina limp heap at Katie’s feet. 

‘* You've sprained your ankle I guess,”’ said 
Katie. ‘‘P’ll have to get you home in the 
wagon.”’ 

With considerable difficulty she succeeded 
in getting the hurt child into the little cart, 
and slowly plodded home. 

Her burden was much heavier than the 
clothes had been, and she was not strong. So 
it was quite dark when she wearily climbed the 
kitchen-steps of the Morgan house, 

The door opened, and the cook peered out, 
shading a lighted lamp with her hand. 

‘“Q Katie child, is it you?’’ she cried. 
‘“‘Sure, and we're in great trouble. Miss Mil- 
dred’s lost! ”’ = 

‘“‘No, she isn’t,’’ returned Katie, faintly, as 
she sank on the door-sill. ‘‘She’s out in my 
wagon, but I can’t get her up these steps.” 

‘Praise the fathers!’’ shouted the cook, 
plunging down the steps and taking Mildred 
into the house in her strong arms. ‘‘She’s 
found! She’s found!”’ 

The searchers were recalled; and you can 
imagine the exclamations, kisses, questions, 
and remedies which followed. 

_Katie was not forgotten by the grateful 
household, you may be sure. She slept that 
night in a little white bedstead, beneath dainty 
covers; and it was Mildred herself — lying 
tucked up on the couch in her mamma’s room 
— who proposed the next morning: 


‘“Mamma, I want you to take’ my bank 
money to help carry Katie to the hospital. I 
want her to see better, so that she can perhaps 
see some good in me. Don’t you?” 


COMRADE ROBIN, 


WILLow, willow, golden yellow, 
In the valley land a-bloom, 

Do you know that I, your fellow, 
From the dreamy South am come ? 
Yellow willow, greet me home. 


I, your summer comrade, willow, 
From far lands beyond far seas, ~ 
Rode the wind and scorned the billow, 
Homing to you, willow-trees, 

And your pollen, yellow bees. 


Willow, willow, golden yellow, 

From your arms beneath the blue, 

Do you know that I, your fellow, 

All day long will sing to you 

From the dawning till the dew ? 
THEODORE ROBERTS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BRICK OVEN DOLL. 
BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


SA came running in from school, ‘O 
mamma,"’ she said, ‘‘there are some 
beautiful dolls at Mr. Lawton’s store. 

You don’t know how pretty they are!. And 
what do you think? They are only twenty- 
five cents apiece. Won't you please give me 
twenty-tive cents to buy one with?” 

‘«But, Isa,’ said her mother, ‘‘ you have so 
many dolls now, such a large family. Don’t 
you think you have as many as you can take 
of and sew for?” 

‘Oh, no!’’ said Isa, ‘tI do want one more,”’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ said her mother, ‘‘I am willing you 
should have it; but you must save up your 
pennies and pay for the dolly yourself.”’ 

So for the rest of. the week Isa did all the 
little things she could to earn some money, 
and by Friday night she had five pennies. It 
was rather discouraging, for at this rate it 
would take a long time to earn the other 
twenty cents. 

Every day at noon, after she had eaten her 
luncheon, Isa went to Mr. Lawton’s store and 
looked in at the show window. She had picked 
out the doll she wanted, and she had even 
named her. She was going to be Victoria 
Matilda, which Isa thought was a most beau- 
tiful name. 

Saturday morning Isa said, ‘‘ Mamma, does 
the junk-man come around to-day?” 

‘“One comes sometimes Saturdays.” 

“ Can I sell him any pieces of old iron and 
any bottles I can find?” 

Isa’s mother said she might, and so she put 
on her rubbers and went out of doors, and 
hunted around till she found quite a little pile 
of horseshoes and other pieces of iron. Pretty 
soon she came into the house. 

‘“May I look in the brick oven?”’ she asked. 
‘‘T think there may be something in there.” 

‘¢- Yes,” said her mother; ‘‘ but you must put 
on an old dress first, for you will probably get 
dusty.”’ 

Now it was only a short time before that 
Isa’s father had bought this old farm-house, 
and her mother had not really got settled. So, 
after Isa had rummaged a while in the brick 
oven, she said to herself, ‘‘I’ll clean this all 
out nice for mamma, and then she won’t have 
to do it.” 
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She got a little whisk broom and began to 
sweep the bottom of the oven and to dig out 


the corners. Pretty soona little piece of paper 
came out of a crack. Isa picked it up and 
found that it was folded into a hard little 
package, yellow and dust-covered, 

‘‘ Now I wonder what this is,” she said. And 
she carried it over to the table where her 
mother was at work doing the Saturday’s bak- 
ing. She picked the paper apart and began 
carefully to unroll it. Then in a minute she 
cried out, ‘Oh! oh! oh!” for there in her 
hand were two ten-cent pieces. 

That afternoon Isa walked to the village car- 
rying her two ten-cent pieces and her five pen- 
nies; and she came back, bringing Victoria 
Matilda with her. 


Hope is the best part of our riches. What suf- 
ficeth it that we have the wealth of the Indves in 
our pockets, if we have not the hope of heaven in 
our souls ? BOVEE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISERY. 
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BY SARAH E. GANNETT. 


OHNNIE and Misery were taking a walk by 
J the shore of the lake. Johnnie was a very 
little boy, dressed in a white suit with 
blue collar and cuffs and blue half-hose. But 
he was unhappy, for he was going away in the 
morning with his papa, and must leave Misery 
behind; for papa would not take him because 
he was not a handsome dog. He called him a 
“mongrel cur.”” Johnnie did not know what 
a mongrel cur was, but he was sure that it 
was not complimentary. 

Just then a man passed by. He looked 
cross, and was switching off the heads of the 
flowers with his cane. As he passed Misery 
he tried to switch him. Johnnie flared up at 
this. 

“Tf you hit Misery, I'll lick you,” he cried. 

The man stared. 

‘Lick me! I'd like to see you try it, sonny. 
Besides, your dog is a miserable cur. He 
looks as if he hadn’t a friend in the world.” 

“Well, he’s got me,’ answered Johnnie, 
“and I’m not going to let him be hurt while I’m 
round. But I’ve got to go away to-morrow 
and leave him. I’ve had him all summer, and 
I feel awful bad about it.’ And Johnnie’s lip 
trembled, and he rubbed his eyes hard. Then 
he smiled bravely and wenton: ‘But I’m not 
going to scold, and be cross and cry about it, 
‘cause only babies get cross and cry. ’Sides, 
it wouldn’t do a bit of good, now, would it?”’ 

The man was not a bad man; for he smiled 
at this, and, sitting down on the grass, he drew 
Johnnie down beside him and made him tell 
the whole story. 

Whien he had finished, the man said: 

“You've preached me a big sermon this 
morning, did you know it, little man? I was 
very cross when you came along, and wanted 
to be hateful to some one very much.”’ 

“T fought you were cross,”’ said Johnnie, 


simply. 
‘Well, I won’t be cross any more, I assure 
you, sonny. You’ve cured me. And now 


about Misery. I'll tell you what we’ll do. 
I’ve got a little housé close by where I come 
once in a while to fish, and a man and his 
wife stay there all the time to take care of it 
forme. They will keep Misery if I ask them 
to; and, when you come back next summer, 
you can have him again. How’s that?” 
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My! How delighted Johnnie was! He 
jumped up and gave the man such a hug that 
he fairly tumbled over. Then he tried to hug 
Misery; but the dog thought it was a new kind 
of game, and he danced off and wagged his 
stump of a tail and barked every time that 
Johnnie came near him. So he had to give it 
up and walk soberly home with his new 
friend. 


A aoop head and a good conscience never 
see apparitions. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


For Every Other Sunday 


LUNAR RAINBOWS. 
BY MRS. ADELAIDE D, WELLMAN. 


~ EW persons ever see a lunar rainbow; and 
generally, on beholding such a spec- 

tacle, one is astonished, and mayhap 

even terrified, thinking it something super- 


“natural. 


However, a rainbow at night is quite as 
much in the order of nature as is a rainbow in 
daytime, though far less frequent. Indeed, 
were the heavens observed at night as much as 
by day, such a phenomenon would not be very 
unfamiliar; but, like meteors and aurora bo- 
realis, a moon rainbow may appear and dis- 
appear, unobserved except by a small minority. 

In the vicinity of San Francisco, not long 
ago, a clearly defined rainbow appeared soon 
after sunset. And quite recently a complete 
arch, containing all the colors of the spectrum, 
some repeated, was seen from shipboard off 
our Pacific coast. 

A few weeks ago many persons chanced to 
be on the streets of San Jose, Cal., at the 
opportune time to witness one of these unique 
displays,— the first such that most of them 
had ever seen. Those are fortunate who have 
such a privilege once in a lifetime. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETS OF RED GATE FARM, 
No. VI. The Happy Family. 
BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


T was a bitter cold morning. The mercury 

] was twelve below zero. The light snow 

had been blown into drifts by the high 
wind until the roads and fields were full, the 
stone walls were out of sight, and we were 
‘¢snowed in.” 

To be sure, the sun was very bright. The 
snow was pure white and very beautiful ; but 
there was too much of it, I thought. I pre- 
sume all the little folk know what it is to get 
up some morning just a wee bit cross. 

Well, that was the way I felt that cold Feb- 
ruary morning —at least I was not merry. 

It was very wrong, I know, as I had every- 
thing about me to make me happy. Would 
you think a hen could be of any use in the 
world but to lay eggs or make a good Christ- 
mas dinner ? 

You will be glad to learn how my hens made 
me ashamed of myself when I went to give 
them their breakfast. It was a lesson I shall 
not soon forget, and sent me back into the 
house with a song upon my lips. 

Now I will tell you all about it. 

As I went shivering through the long shed 
and barn and the passage-way that leads to 
their house, with a pan of hot mush and a 
can of warm skim milk, I thought the poor hens 
would be huddled in a corner half frozen. 

Oh, such a merry sound greeted me, that 
my lesson of cheerfulness began the moment I 
opened the door, 


row—and never — bring back.” 


The big, white Wyandot rooster was. upon 
the cross-beam, calling ‘‘cock-a-doodle-do,” 
with a proud shake of his bright red comb. 
From the neighbor’s hen-house came back the 
answering call, with a merry ring. They were 
saying ‘‘ good morning’’ to each other across 
the drifted field. 

It was a real morning concert. 

The pet. hen, a Plymouth Rock, came from 
the nest in the corner, noisely saying ‘‘ cut-cut- 
ca-dah-cut.”’ As I thought she meant ‘‘ Come 
and look, come and look,”’ I took a peep into 
the nest, and there I found a nice, large, warm, 
brown egg. All the fowl were moving about 
talking to each other, though I could not tell 
what ‘‘ crake, crake, crake ’ meant. 

Our bronze turkey gobbler, named ‘ Reu- 
ben,’’ who had been saying ‘‘ quit, quit,’ now 
told them all to come to breakfast, with his 
noisy ‘‘ gobble, gobble, gobble.” 

They gathered around the pan, a merry, 
happy family: They were very tame; and, as 
was my way, I picked up a pure white mother 
hen and asked her if she could tell her own 
chicken? She flew down with a ‘‘yep, yep,” 
as much as to say, ‘‘yes, yes.’’ 

I call them Sunapee chickens, because she 
brought them out from under the barn, where 
she had stolen her nest, the very morning we 
started—one September morning —for Lake 
Sunapee. 

I will write to you about the brown turkey 
and the funny things he does, some time. 

I left them eating their warm mush and 
drinking their milk, and came into the house a 
wiser and a better woman for the lesson they 
had taught me. Never be ashamed to learn, if 
only from a flock of hens, if their way is better 
than yours. 


WHAT EMERSON WANTED. 


‘¢ “THOSE who knew Mr. Emerson best,”’ 
said Miss Louisa M. Alcott, ‘‘ were 
assured that what seemed the de- 

cline of his faculties in his latter years was 
largely but a seeming. It was only words he 
could not command at will. His very forget- 
fulness of the names of things would often 
give occasion for a flash of his quaint, shrewd 
wit. I remember once he started for his usual 
walk, when a light shower came up, and he re- 
turned for his umbrella. 

‘‘He could not remember the word ‘um- 
brella,’ and we, who had not noticed the 
shower, had no clew to what he was searching 
for. Another walking-stick was brought him, 
another hat, a fresh kerchief, only to be re- 
fused with that perplexed shake of the 
head. ‘I want,’ said he at last,—‘I want— 
that thing —that your friends always — bor- 
Could any 
one fail to recognize that description? ”’ 


, HABIT. 


ABIT is hard to overcome. If you take 

H off the first letter, it does not change 
abit. If you take off another, you 

still have a bit left. If you take off still an- 
other, the whole of it remains. If you take 
off another, it is not wholly used up. All of 
which goes to show that, if you want to get rid 
of a habit, you must throw it off altogether. 
Selected, 


Have a heart that never hardens, and a 
temper that never tires, and a touch that 
never hurts. CHARLES DICKENS. 
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There is nothing so great that I fear to do for 
my friend; nor nothing so small that I will dis- 
dain to do for him. Sir P, SIDNEY. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur Editor has told you before that he has 
spent two summer vacations in Prince Edward 
Island, Gulf of St. Lawrence. There he drops 
all editorial work and “‘ goes a-fishing.” 

At the house where he makes a home for the 
time — with another clergyman—is a bright 
girl, daughter of the host and hostess. She 
is a favorite with all, and bears the name 
of Luella. Perhaps ‘‘Sunbeam’’ would be 
another good name for her, since she always 
seems sunny and happy. 

On p. 133 is a picture of the little maiden, 
looking after the turkeys and chickens at 
‘Feeding Time.’’. We always took delight to 
see Luella come from the house with the 
chicken food, to be followed by a great crowd 
of rushing, scurrying hens, chickens, turkeys, 
and geese. 

Her grandmother did this every day, up 
to last year, when she passed away at a ripe 
old age. And now the grand-daughter repeats 
the habit. 

Luella goes.to Sunday School and to day 
school. She likes to study, and she also likes 
to play. It may be a long time ere the Editor 
sees her again: he may not make the summer 
trips any more to the quaint island, but he 
wishes for her a long, happy life. - 

So it is with many other girls, and boys, too, 
the Editor knows. They are his friends. He 
is interested in them. He wishes them years 
of noble manhood and womanhood. 

Several parties of young people visited our 
sanctum this week, led by their teachers. 
They were heartily welcome. Nothing pleases 
the Editor more than such calls. All the 
young readers of Avery Other Sunday are our 
personal friends.. Come and see us! 


THE RIGHT WAY. 


WHEN you hear of good in people — tell it: 
When you hear a tale of evil — quell it. 
Let the goodness have the light, 
Put the evil out of sight, 
Make the world we live in bright 
Like the heaven above. 


You must have a work to do — pursue it : 
If a failure, try again — renew it. 
Failure spurs us to success ; 
Failure comes, but comes to bless, 
Fitting us for righteousness 

In the heaven above. 


Do the woes of life surround you — face them; 
Do temptations hover round you — chase them. 
He who ruleth over all, 
He will help you, though you fall ; 
Gladly hears you when you call, 

From His heaven ‘above. 


Have you any wrong to right — right it ; 
Do you have a sin to tight — fight it. 
God himself will help you win ; 
Let His spirit enter in, 
Making right the heart within, 
Fit for heaven above. 
Sunday-school Helper. 


STARS BY DAYLIGHT. 


T is worthy of remark that but for the 
brightness of the sky the stars could be 
seen in daylight. Even as matters stand, 

some of the brighter of them have been seen 
after sunrise by explorers in high mountains 
where the air is very clear and the sky dark 
blue. If we could go above the atmosphere, 
the sky would appear perfectly black, and 
stars would be visible right close up to the 
sun. Astronomers observe bright stars in 
daytime by using long-focus telescopes, the 
dark tubes of which cut off the side light; and 
persons in the bottoms of deep wells have 
noticed stars passing overhead, the side light 
being reduced by the great depths of the 
wells.— 7. J. J. See, in the January Atlantic, 


Wno does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ;_-angels could no more. 
YOUNG. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Three prizes are offered to those who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


54, Where is Paul’s sermon on Mars Hill to 
be found in the Bible ? 

55. On what mountain did Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal offer sacrifice ? 

56. How many kings ruled over all Israel ? 

57. Who were they ? 

58. Where do we learn about ‘‘the whole 
armor of God’? 

59. What was Paul’s trade ? 

60. Who were the three builders of the 
Temple ? 

61. Where do we find the Golden Rule ? 


Answers will appear May 22, 1904. 
Answers a 
To questions published March 27, 1904. 

46, Feast of the Passover. 

47. Garden of Gethsemane. 

48. Judas Iscariot. 

49, Pilate. 

50. Father, forgive them ; for they know not 

what they do. 
51. Isaiah. 
52. Ruth. 


53. Genesis xi: 1-10. 


20, 1, 12, 12, 1, 8, 1, 19, 19, 5, 5, Capital of Florida. 

9, 14, 4,9, 1, 14, 1, 16, 15, 12, 9, 19, Capital of 
Indiana. 

12, 9, 14,3, 15, 12, 14, Capital of Nebraska. 

3, 8, 1, 18, 12, 5, 19, 20, 15, 14, Capital of West 
Virginia. 

Henry A. JENKS. 
SUBTRACTIONS. 


Suprracr fifty from a slip of paper attached to any- 
thing and get one of Eve's sons. 

Subtract one hundred and fifty from a fastener and 
and get a small poisonous serpent. 

Subtract one hundred and fifty from a rank of school 
children and get a donkey. 

Subtract one hundred from a confused noise and get 
coming after. 

Subtract one hundred from a part of the foot of a 
bird and get a rule. 

Subtract one hundred from a kind of earth and get a 
song. 

Subtract one hundred from free from dirt and get 
slender. 

Subtract one hundred and fifty from transparent and 
get a part of the head. 

Subtract one hundred and fifty from a narrow strip 
of wood used to nail to and get what we did at break- 
fast. 

Subtract one hundred from what floats in the sky 
and get noisy. 

Subtract one hundred from a kind of spice and get 
affection. 

Subtract a hundred from the’ call of a hen and get 
good fortune. 

: Mercy Hupson. 


CHARADE. 


My jirst may be taken, but need not be shaken; 
My second is part of your vow; 

My whole should be taken, and very well shaken ; 
At least once a day, you'll allow, 


CONUNDRUM XVIII. 


Wuart is that which you must give before you can 
keep it? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


Enrama XVI.— We have met the enemy, and they 
are ours. 

Cake Puzztn.—Layer cake, Pound cake, Kisses, 
Fruit cake, Lady-fingers, Sponge cake, Election cake, 
Gold and Silver cake. 

ANAGRAM.— Sardius, Topaz, Carbuncle, Emerald, 
Sapphire, Diamond, Ligure, Agate, Amethyst, Beryl, 
Onyx, Jasper. 

Wuo 1s Sup ?— Dandelion. 

CHARADE.— Butterfly. 

ConunprumM XVI.— Dozens. 

Pearl E. Wright of Kast Lexington has sent in the 
correct answers to two of the puzzles in Every Other 
Sunday, March 27. 


LETTER-BOX. 


GrepLry, Cou. 
Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
at Greeley, Col., and get the Every Other Sunday. I 
enjoy reading some of the stories and working out the 
enigmas and puzzles. Iam in the eighth grade at the 
public schools. Yours truly, 
CLAIR MOSHER. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 4, 14, 3, 15, is what you can only see at night. 

My 9, 11, 8, 1, is something we all have. 

My 7, 8, 13, 6, 11, is a boy’s name. 

My 2, 5, 1, is something we wear outdoors. 

My 12, 5, 4, is a male sheep. 

My 10, 5, 13, 1, is not slow. 

My whole was a president of the United States. 
Crain Moser. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
Each number represents a corresponding letter in 
the alphabet. 
18, 15, 14, 20, 7, 15, 13, 5, 18, 25, Capital of Alabama. 
19, 1, 3, 18, 1, 18, 5, 14, 20; 15, Capital of California. 


DesPitrE our clothes, despite our airs and 
graces, we most appear to be exactly what we 
are. HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
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